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FOREWORD 


Education of disabled children in regular schools started in 1960s in India, it got momentum 
with the implementation of National Policy on Education (1986). With the enactment of 
86th Constitution Amendment Act 2002 declaring free and compulsory elementary 
education as the fundamental nght of every child in the age group six to fourteen years, it 
has become obligatory to provide education to all children, including the disabled. Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA) 18 a significant step in the direction of realizing the goal of umversal 
elementary education by 2010 SSA has made special provision for educational facilities for 
the disabled, including structural modifications in, school buildings. Research studies have 
also revealed that children with disabilities could be provided education in regular schools 
with additional support services and facilities. 


The present project “A Study of Perceptions of Parents and Community about 
Education of Disabled Children to Strengthen Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan” was taken up in 
the Department of Elementary Education. The title of the report had to be slightly modified 
on the advice of the experts and accordingly, changes were incorporated. The current study 
highlights the perceptions of students, parents and teachers about education of disabled 
children in one DPEP district and one NON-DPEP district of Madhya Pradesh to ascertain 1f 
DPEP inputs provide better educational facilities to the disabled than Non-DPEP district. 
The study also examined available educational and other facilities for different categories of 
disabled children in schools that included equipment, reading and writing materials, special 
teachers, structural modifications 1n school buildings etc. The study has also reflected on 
level of awareness among students, teachers and parents about provisions of different 
facilities under SSA Their suggestions to strengthen SSA policy have also been mentioned 
so that these children could also benefit from this scheme. It 1s hoped that the results of this 
research will be useful for the concerned authorities to strengthen SSA activities. 


Comments and suggestions for the improvement of the report would be welcome. 


(Prof. K.K. Vashishtha) 
Head 


Department of Elementary Education 


April 7, 2003 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most important issues that governments and educational experts have 
been wrestling with, 1s concerned with how and where pupils with special 
educational needs can best be educated. Do these pupils need a specific form of care 
in special schools or should they as far as possible be accommodated in regular 
schools and given extra help and attention? Over the past few decades, there has 
been a worldwide trend towards integration of pupils with special educational needs 
into mainstream schools. The UK and the USA are international trendsetters in this 
field, but there has also been a lot of support for this policy 1n other western countries 


1n recent years. 


Children with disabilities are often marginalized within the Indian education system, 
or, indeed sometimes excluded from it. As a result, there has been a perennial 
problem of dropouts in India ever since its independence. Despite constitutional 
mandate to provide free and compulsory elementary education to children of 6-14 
years of age, universal elementary education could not be achieved. Various reasons 
may be attributed to the delay in achieving the cherished goal of universal elementary 
education. Economic constraints, population explosion, lack of will and prejudices 
against some sections of the society have been major obstacles in achieving the goal 
of elementary education. It was thought, though erroneously, that children with 
disabilities could be provided education in special schools only. Practices and 
research studies in the west, however, revealed that these children could be provided 


education in regular schools in the inclusive setting. 


Different education commissions in India were entrusted the responsibility to review 
the existing situation in the country and suggest steps to promote elementary 
education. The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) suggested that children 
with disabilities could be provided education in special schools. Education 


Commission (1964-66) went a step ahead and recommended that children with 


disabilities should be provided education along with other children in ordinary 
schools. The Commission, however, did not rule out possibility of educating 
severely handicapped children in special schools. As a result of recommendations 
for integrated education for the disabled, the then Ministry of Social Welfare (now 
Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment) came up with the Scheme of 
Integrated Education of Disabled Children in 1974 giving incentives both to children 
with disabilities and special teachers to promote integrated education in the country. 
National Policy on Education (1986) recommended two-pronged approach for 
education of children with disabilities. The Policy stressed that children with mild 
and moderate disabilities be provided education in regular schools and children with 
severe and profound disabilities be provided education in special schools. The 
Scheme of Integrated Education was reviewed and modified in 1992 to promote 


integrated education for the disabled. 


The World Conference on Education for All to meet basic learning needs, the 
challenge of exclusion from education held in 1990 has been put on the political 
agenda in many countries. This has helped to focus attention on a much broader 
range of children who may be excluded from or marginalized within education 
systems because of their apparent difficulties. These may include: 


* Those who are already enrolled in education but for a variety of reasons do 
not achieve adequately. 

° Those who are not enrolled in schools but who could participate 1f schools 
were more flexible in their responses and welcoming 1n their approach. 

° The relatively small group of children with more severe impairments who 


may have a need for some form of additional support. 


The status of disability has undergone changes from isolation to normalization, 
normalization to mainstreaming, mainstreaming to integration and from integration 
to inclusion. This process, of course, took centuries to reach this stage and the goal 
of inclusion 1s yet to be achieved The philosophy of inclusion holds that education 
must incorporate needed changes im the system to meet the needs of all children 


including the disabled. The salient feature of inclusion is that it rejects medical 


model approach that focused on disability and did not ask for changes in the 
education system. Inclusion being the most desirable stage, effort is on to achieve 
this goal all.over the world. This new inclusive orientation is a strong feature of the 
Salamanca Statement on Principles, Policy and Practice in Special Needs Education, 
adopted by representatives of 92 governments and 25 international organizations in 
June 1994. Specifically, the statement argues that regular schools with an inclusive 
orientation are the most effective means of combating discriminatory attitudes, 
creating welcoming communities, building an inclusive society and achieving 
education for all. They provide an effective education to the majority of children and 
impiove the efficiency and ultimately the cost effectiveness of the entire education 
system. India being a developing country, both government and society, need to 
undertake effective steps to promote inclusive education to achieve the goal of 
universal elementary education. The 86th amendment in the constitution declaring 
elementary education as the fundamental nght of every child mandates the 
government to ensure that every child including children with disabilities has access 
to education, and needed support must be provided to children with disabilities for 
their education. 


SARVA SHIKSHA ABHIYAN 


Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA) 1s an effective step towards universalizing elementary 
education, which mainly emphasizes quality basic education in India. It is a time 
frame programme for universal elementary education, which not only focuses on 
providing opportunity for promoting social justice through basic education but also 
leads to an expression of political will for universal elementary education across the 
country. This programme functions by mutual cooperation of central, state and local 
governments. It provides states to develop their own vision of elementary education. 
In brief, it is an effort to provide an opportunity for improving human capabilities of 
all children by effectively involving Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs), School 
Management Committees, Village and Urban Slum level Education Committees, 
Parents Teachers Associations, Mother Teacher Associations, Tribal Autonomous 
Councils and other grass root level structures in the management of elementary 
schools. The SSA aims to provide useful and relevant elementary education to all 
children including children with disabilities in the age range of 6-14 years by 2010. 


The Persons with Disability Act (1995) makes it mandatory on the part of 
government to provide needed educational facilities for the disabled. The main 


objectives of SSA are: 


° All children enroll in school, Education Guarantee Center, Alternate 
School, Back-to-School camp by 2003. 

e All children complete five years of elementary schooling by 2007. 

° All children complete 8 years of elementary schooling by 2010. 

© Focus on elementary education of satisfactory quality with emphasis on 
education for life. 


e Universal retention by 2010. 


SSA calls for community ownership of school based interventions through effective 
decentralization. Under SSA, community based monitoring is to be done with full 
transparency to the community. It also envisages cooperation between teachers, 
parents and PRIs, as well as accountability and transparency to the community. It 
also focuses on the inclusion and participation of children from Scheduled 
Caste/Scheduled Tribes (SC/ST), minority groups, urban deprived children, children 
of other disadvantaged groups and children with special needs in the educational 
process. 


This programme lays a special thrust on making education at the elementary level 
useful and televant for children by improving the curricula, child-centered activities 
and effective teaching-learning strategies. SSA also focuses on the developmental 
needs of teachers as it recognizes the cnitical and central role of teachers, It ensures 
that every child with special needs, Irrespective of the kind, category and degree of 
disability, 1s provided education in an appropriate environment. It adopts ‘zero 
rejection’ policy so that no-child is left out of the education system. The thrust of 
SSA 1s to provide integrated and inclusive education to all children with special 
needs in general schools. It also supports a wide tange of approaches, options and 
Strategies for education of children with special needs which includes education 
through open learmmg system and open schools, non formal and alternative 


schooling, distance education, special schools, wherever necessary, home based 


education, itinerant teacher model, remedial training, part time classes, community 


based rehabilitations (CBR) and vocational education and cooperative programmes, 


The provision for various kinds of assistance to disabled children has also been made 
in the SSA. This include expenditure up to Rs. 1200 per disabled child annually, 
removal of architectural barriers in the school buildings, aids and appliances to 
disabled children. 


Elementary education has become the fundamental right of every child and SSA aims 
to achieve the goal of universal elementary education by 2010. With this objective in 
view, the current study on perceptions of parents, teachers and students about 


education of disabled children was taken up. 
Need and Significance of the Study 


India is a vast country having second largest population in the world and, probably, 
the largest population of disabled as well. It is estimated that approximately 10% of 
population suffers from one or another type of disability and the goal of universal 
elementary education cannot be achieved unless this section of society is brought 
under the ambit of compulsory education. Efforts are underway to achieve the goal 
of universal elementary education by providing opportunities to disabled children to 
get admission in regular schools. Quite a few regular schools in the country have 
admitted different categones of children with disabilities, but no study has been 
carried out to ascertain the perceptions of parents, teachers, children and the 
community. As the education of all children, including the disabled, must be a joint 
effort, contributions from parents, teachers, administrators and community are of 
paramount importance. Perceptions of students with disabilities play a crucial role 
in their education and achievements. This has been highlighted by the Department of 
Science and Education (1983) in United Kingdom saying that the feelings and the 


perceptions of the child concerned should be taken into account. 


This study will have implications for pupils, teachers, administrators, parents and 


community at large. Teachers, administrators and professionals can reflect as to 


what changes in teaching-learning strategies and school environment are required to 
meet the needs of children with disabilities. What is required is to take into account 


educational needs of disabled children and provide necessary support to them. 
PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The main purpose of this research was to study perceptions of various groups 
mecluding students, parents and teachers about education of disabled children. In 
order to strengthen SSA, it was necessary to study the effect of input provided 
through DPEP. The objective of the study was also to compare perceptions of 
teachers, students and parents of the DPEP and non-DPEP districts. The perceptions 
of this section of society will have implications for policy of Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 
to achieve the goal of universal elementary education. The following objectives were 


set forth for the study: 


1. To study perceptions of disabled boys and girls about their education in 
Devas (DPEP) district 

2. To study perceptions of disabled boys and girls about their education in 
Ujjain (Non-DPEP) district 

3. To compare disabled students’ perceptions about their education in Devas 
(DPEP) and Ujjain (Non-DPEP) districts 

4, To study perceptions of males and females in the parent group about 


education of disabled children in Devas district 


5. To study perceptions of males and females in the parent group about 
education of disabled children m Ujjain district 
6. To compare perceptions of parents about education of disabled children in 


Devas and Ujjain districts 
de To find out perceptions of males and females in the teacher/admunistrator 


group about education of disabled children in Devas district 


8. To find out perceptions of males and females in the teacher/admimistrator 
group about education of disabled children in Ujjain district 
9. To compare the perceptions of teachers/administrators about education of 


disabled children in Devas and Ujjain districts 


Hypothesis 


Burroughs (1975) defined a hypothesis as a hunch or an educated guess, which is 
advanced for the purpose of being tested. The hypothesis must be stated in a testable 
form. The null hypothesis is a frame of reference, which describes the situation 
when there is a null (i.e., "no") difference present between compared populations 
(Norusis, 1988). The following null hypotheses were formulated to study 
perceptions of students, parents and teachers/administrators in Devas and Ujjain 
districts of MP. 


1. There 1s no significant difference between the perceptions of disabled boys 
and girls about their education in Devas district 

2. There is no significant difference between the perceptions of disabled boys 
and girls about their education in Ujjain district 

3. There is no significant difference between the perceptions of disabled 


students about their education in Devas and Ujjain districts 


4 There 1s no significant difference between the perceptions of males and 
females in the parent group about education of disabled children in 
Devas district 

5. There is no significant difference between the perceptions of males and 


females in the parent group about education of disabled hildren in Ujjain 
district 
6 There 1s no significant difference between the perceptions of parents about 
the education of disabled children in Devas and Ujjain districts 
7. There 1s no significant difference between the perceptions of males and 
females in the teacher/administrator group about the education of disabled 
children in Devas district 
8. There is no significant difference between the perceptions of males and 
females in the teacher/administrator group about education of disabled 
children in Ujjain district 
2, There 1s no_ significant difference between the perceptions of 
teachers/administrators about education of disabled children in Devas and 


Ujjain districts 


Delimitations of the Study 


As the study was to be completed withm a period of ten months due to time 


constraints, 1t had the following delimuitations: 


1. The study was restricted to rural schools of one DPEP district Devas and one 
Non-DPEP district Ujjain of MP. 

2. The study was restricted to parents, teachers and disabled students studying in 
regular schools. 

3, Purposive sampling procedure was used because there were limited numbers 


of disabled students in few schools only. 


Definitions of key terms 
PERCEPTION: 


Perception refers to feelings that an individual may have about services or behaviours 


or attitudes of others towards him or her. 


DISABLED: 


A disabled person is one who suffers from some kind of impairment leading to 
reduction in his/her ability to perform a particular task but which could be 
compensated through various means. The current study imcluded following 


categories of disabled children: 


a) Children with hearing handicaps 

b) Children with locomotors handicaps 
c) Children with mental handicaps 

d) Children with visual handicaps 


CHAPTER II 


Review of Related Literature 


Review of research literature enables the researcher to find out what work has been 
done in the concerned area and what needs to be done. As studies on perceptions of 
parents, teachers and students in the research literature are very few the current chapter 
includes studies on perceptions and attitudes of these groups toward integration and 


inclusion of disabled children in regular schools. 
Benefits of Inclusive Education 


A number of research studies have clearly demonstrated the benefits of inclusive 
education. Vislie (1981) and Meazzini (1984) suggested that integrated children tend 
to be more sacially competent after completion of their schooling, compared with their 
peeis educated in special schools. A study by Hegarty and Pocklington (1981) found 
that there was a broad consensus among teachers, parents and pupils that they had 
benefited in terms of soctal and emotional development through integrated education. 
It promoted the realistic acceptance of individual handicapping conditions Negative 
relationships, such as teasing, were comparatively rare. The incidence of untoward 


behaviour and bizarre mannerisms were greatly lessened. 


Sasso and Rude (1988) reported a number of research findings that support integration 
of disabled children in regular schools Voeltz in 1980 reported the responses of 2,392 
non-disabled children on an attitude-change scale after viewing a "Special Fnend" 
programme. There was a significant shift in positive attitudes of non-disabled children 
towards disabled children Brown, Ford, Nisbet, Sweet, Donnellan, and Gruenewald 
in 1983 found that non-disabled persons had benefited from contact with individuals 
with severe handicaps. Odom, Deklyen, and Jenkins in 1984 administered tests of 
1Q., language, academic and social skills to two groups of non-disabled preschoolers 


placed in one of two settings: 


i. A classroom containing a majority of children with mild to moderate 


handicaps. 


2 Aclassroom im which all peers were non-disabled. 


The results indicated that there were no developmental differences between groups of 
non-disabled children, suggesting that integration was not detrimental to non- 
disabled pupils in the area of mstruction. In another investigation 24 non-disabled 
and 12 severely disabled pupils were studied. The results suggested that integration 
efforts could have a positive social effect on non-disabled participants. The most 
impressive findings m this study were the gains evidenced by low status non-disabled 


experimental subjects. 


Laymg emphasis on mainstreaming, Johnson and Johnson (1986) stated that when 
cooperative learning is implemented effectively, positive relationships between 
handicapped and non-handicapped students result. Far more positive interaction 
between handicapped and non-handicapped students within instructional situations 
and during free-tume, as well as increased friendships, result from cooperative 


learning experiences, 


Kitchin (2000) interviewed thirty-five disabled people with a range of physical, 
sensory and mental impairments about (1) their experiences of research; (2) their 
general opinions concerning research; (3) whether they thought research had 
served/was serving disabled people well; (4) how research on disability should be 
conducted; (5) who should conduct research on disabtlity; and, finally, (6) what they 
would like to be researched. In their paper, the results of aspects two to five are 
reported It was found that the opinions of disabled people mirror quite strongly the 
recent arguments forwarded by disabled academics concerning the need for 
emancipatory and empowering research strategies. In particular, the respondents 
articulated a need for inclusive, action-based research strategies, where disabled 
people are involved as consultants and partners not just as research subjects. There 
were few arguments, however, for an exclusive approach, where disability research 


would be conducted solely by researchers who themselves were disabled. 
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Perceptions of Parents about Education of Disabled Children 


The choice of parents in the educational placement of their children is crucial. Some 
parents prefer special school placements whereas others favour mainstreaming. 
Hegarty et al. (1981), and Swann (1984), both produced descriptive studies of the 
attitudes towards integration by parents whose children with special education needs 
had been integrated. Interviews resulted in favourable responses and positive 
attitudes towards integration. Highlighting parental predilections Budge et al. (1986) 
stated: "Generally parents seem to prefer integration, although they were equally 
eager to state their preference for specialist placement if mainstream was unable to 
meet the needs of their child" (pp. 161-162). However, it 1s possible that such 
attitudes are not representative of all parents. Chazan et al. (1980) conducted an 
extensive study on parents of children with disabilities and noted that there was a 
divergence of opinion among the parents. The parents of pupils, who were 
integrated, held negative views towards integration due to the fear of their child 
being compared to the ordinary child. On the contrary, parents of children, who were 
In segregated provision, maintained that their child may be learning bad behaviours 
from poorer models 1n the special school. Another group of parents, whose children 
were in segregated schools, expressed an opposite attitude towards mainstreaming. 
Sandow and Stafford (1986) reported that 60% of these parents had a negative 
attitude to integration based on the belief that insufficient provision would be made 


in the mainstream to meet the needs of their children. 
Perceptions of Teachers/Administrators about Education of Disabled Children 


According to Freeman and Grey (1989) the attitudes of those involved with 
integration must be recognized, as they "can contribute to the success or failure of 
any venture" (p.86). Jamieson et al. (1977) and Hegarty et al. (1981) pointed out that 
the head teachers’ attitude towards the acceptance of visually handicapped pupils is 
crucial. Good preparation through discussion and exchange of ideas would facilitate 


social acceptance and academic preparation of such pupils. 
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Brown et al. in 1979, Cenrto, Haring and York in 1984, and Stainback and Stainback 
in 1985 reported that the majority of educators were in favour of integrating pupils 
with severe disabilities in ordinary preschools and schools (Beh-pajooh, 1992). The 
author further maintained that contacts with children with severe disabilities would 
help to develop positive attitudes among the teachers of ordinary schools. Adequate 
1esources in terms of special materials, technical equipment and specialist support 


staff would furthet enhance the process of integration. 


The attitudes of teachers n ordinary schools are vital in any integration programme. 
Croll and Moses in 1985 informed of clear research evidence of more favourable 
attitudes towards the integration of disabled children amongst mainstreamed primary 
teachers (Dessent, 1987). Workman (1986) maintained that teachers could facilitate 
interactions between blind pre-schoolers and their sighted peers by the use of verbal 
cues Lynas (1986), however, cautioned that excessive teacher-child mteraction 


could create negative attitudes among peers. 


There were two pieces of research showing sound methodology. In both studies, 
positive attitudes of teachers towards pupils with severe learning difficulties were 
found (Berryman and Berryman, 1981, and Gibb and Flavahan, 1987). Emphasizing 
the role of teachers in promoting mainstreaming and positive attitude among 
handicapped and non-handicapped children, Johnson and Johnson (1986) said that 
whether or not mainstreaming results in positive or negative outcomes for 
handicapped and non-handicapped students depends on how teachers structure 
classroom learning. If positive cross handicapped relationships are to be established 
and the achievement and social development of both handicapped and non- 
handicapped students are to be maximized, learning situations should be structured 


cooperatively, not competitively or individualistically. 


In a series of interviews Lowden (1985) and Ogonda (1990) found positive attitudes 
among teachers, as did Toon (1988) However, positive attitude alone cannot bring 
about integration. Therefore, knowledge, information and skills to teach children 
with special needs in the integrated setting are essential. Mittler (1992) pointed out 


that successful integrated education of children with disabilities in ordinary schools 
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depends on all teachers having a basic core of relevant information, knowledge and 


skills, as well as positive attitudes. 


Tobin (1972) carried out a study on 80 trainees in the University of Birmingham. In 
a one year Post Graduate Certificate Course with 80 students, 29 were new graduates 
and 51 were teachers with five years teaching experience. Each of the students was 
given a questionnaire to complete by ranking eight categories of disabilities. The 
1esults indicated that the blind and partially sighted were rated on low preference 
category. Yaffe (1979) also found negative attitudes against pupils with emotional 
and behavioural difficulties. Negative attitudes were also reported by Jones (1981) 
and Thomas (1985). 


Ridgeway (1985) carried out a study to find out if pupils were benefiting from 
mainstream programmes. For this purpose, 86 subjects, consisting of administrators, 
regular classroom teachers and parents of the visually handicapped were selected. 
Even though teachers of the visually handicapped were the most negative among the 
respondents, mainstreaming of the visually handicapped children was found to be 
successful. Bishop (1985) examined some factors, which contributed to the 
successful mainstreaming of the visually handicapped. The study was carried out in 
eight states of the USA in which 304 respondents were included. These respondents 
were’ teachers of the visually handicapped, regular teachers, school principals, 
parents and visually handicapped students. The results suggested that a number of 
factors play an :mportant role in determining the success of integration of the visually 
handicapped into regular classrooms. These factors are: attitude of the classroom 
teacher, available personnel, supply of special equipment and material, acceptance of 
the visually handicapped child by the school and the home, the positive attitude of 
the school principal and family support. 


Scruggs and Mastropieri (1996) presented a synthesis of researches from 1958-1995 
on teacher perceptions of mainstreaming/inclusions. Twenty-eight investigations 
were identified in which general education teachers were surveyed regarding their 
perceptions of including students with disabilities in their classes. Overall, about two 


thirds of general classroom teachers supported the concept of 
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mainstreaming/inclusion, A smaller majority was willing to include students with 
disabilittes mm their own classes, but responses appeared to vary according to 
disabling condition and implicit obligations on the teacher. Although, about half or 
more of the teachers felt that mainstreaming/inclusion could provide some benefits, 
only one third or less of teachers believed they had sufficient time, skills, training or 


resources necessary for mainstreaming/inclusion. 


Skipper (1996) conducted a study of preservice teachers attitude toward inclusive 
education. The study specifically investigated preservice teachers attitudes toward 
inclusive education based on functional issues, that is, the physical, academic, 
behavioural, or social accommodations that students with disabilities require in order 
to function in a regular class, regardless of their labeled disability. The study also 
investigated the influence of the preservice teachers ethnicity, gender, special 
education training, and majors on their attitudes toward inclusive education. One 
hundred and forty-four preservice teachers volunteered to complete a sixteen-1tem 
Likert-type survey. The subjects also answered questions pertaining to their gender, 
ethnicity, majors and special education training. To determine the attitudes of 
pleservice teachers toward inclusion, nine research questions were developed The 
1esult indicated that the preservice teachers were most agreeable to teach in 
mainstream settings those students whose disabilities did not infringe upon their 
learning or the learning of the students without disabilities. The subjects favoured 
the inclusion of students with social deficits. Next, the preservice teachers were 
willing to make physical accommodations, but they responded less favourably to 


making academic and behavioural accommodations. 


Tumer (1996) surveyed two hundred and five teachers in an urban school district to 
determine the relationships between perceptions of inclusion and in-service training, 
disability, grade level, and support services. They found that more high school 
teachers than elementary teachers perceived that students with disabilities would 
work effectively in regular education classes, while more elementary teachers than 
high schoo] teachers perceived that students with disabilities would disrupt regular 
education classrooms and would be better served in self-contained programs. 


Teachers’ perceptions tended to be more positive if support services were provided. 
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Villa et al. (1996) conducted a study on teacher and administrator perception of 
heterogeneous education. Perceptions of 680 licensed general and special education 
teachers and administrators related to the full inclusion of all students, including 
students with moderate and severe disabilities, were assessed using the 
Heterogeneous Education Teacher Survey and the Regular Education Initiative 
Teacher Survey revised. Respondents were from 32 school sites judged as providing 
heterogeneous educational opportunities for all children. Results favoured the 
education of children with disabilities in general education through collaborative 
relationships among all educators — contradicting previous results suggesting that 
educators prefer pullout programs. For both general and special educators, 
administrative support and collaborators were powerful predictors of the attitudes 


toward full inclusion. 


Miederhoff (1995) examined attitudes of 140 elementary teachers 1n Virginia public 
schools toward the inclusion of students with severe disabilities in regular education. 
Results suggested that all surveyed schools were practicing some inclusion though 
rates varied among school divisions. Stapleton (1996) examined elementary and 
special education preservice teachers' attitudes toward inclusion of students with 
disabilities in regular classrooms. Results indicated that preservice special education 
teachers had more favourable attitudes than preservice elementary education teachers 
toward accommodating the needs of students with special physical and academic 
disabilities in regular classes. No significant differences were found between the 
attitudes of the two groups of preservice teachers toward accommodating students 
with behavioural and social needs. An implication for educational practice is that the 
inclusion of disabled students into regular classrooms will require changes in both 


special and regular education training programs. 
Pupils Perceptions about Their Education 
Most of the studies have concentrated on the opinions of professionals, but very few 


studies have taken care of the opinions of pupils towards integration. If integration is 


to be successful, positive attitudes from disabled and non-disabled pupils are 
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essential. Furthermore, the opinion of the child in her/his educational placement is 
important. Unfortunately, pupils' views are not taken into account when deciding 
their educational placements. Cornell (1987) emphasized pupil involvement to 
ascertain whether a child was better placed at mainstream rather than at special 
schools The feelmgs and perceptions of the child concerned should be taken into 
account and the concept of partnership should, wherever possible, be extended to 


cover children and young persons (Department of Science and Education, 1983). 


A number of research findings indicated that many individual children in an 
integiated education setting were accepted by their peers (Jamieson et al., 1977). A 
study was conducted in ten schools in Greater Manchester between 1977-1984 in two 
phases, The study was carried out on 50 hearing handicapped pupils, 40 ordinary 
pupils and 5 class teachers. There was general acceptance of hearing handicapped 
pupils in ordinary classrooms by their peers, but both hearing handicapped and other 
pupils resented too much attention being paid to the hearing handicapped by teachers 
(Lynas, 1986). Gottlieb (1980), Gillies and Shackley (1988) reported of positive 
attitudes from mainstream pupils towards the integration of their peers with learning 
difficulties, In both cases, there had been sensitization of the pupils towards 
disability and learning difficulty before the integration took place. In an 
investigation by Sandberg (1982) in four elementary schools of USA, 400 subjects 
from grades four, five and six were studied. Two of the schools housed special 
Classes for the trainable mentally retarded (TMR) whereas the other two did not. The 
results indicated that there was no significant group difference in the attitudes 
towards TMR students. Both groups gave neutral to slightly positive ratings to TMR 
students. Boys, however, were significantly less positive than were girls, and sixth 
grade students were less positive than were fourth or fifth grade students. Scholl 
(1986) stated: "The integration of today's visually handicapped children and youth in 
regular school programmes and activities should help both sighted and visually 


handicapped persons develop more positive attitudes toward each other" (p.24). 
Rich et al. (1984) undertook a large-scale study using the Israeli Quality of School 


Life Scales, which had been tested for both reliability and validity. Results indicated 
that disabled pupils, who had been integrated, were happy with integration as a 
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practice and principle, but were very dissatisfied with their mainstream teachers. 
Buckingham and Mittler (1987) found the high level of resentment 1n the physically 
disabled pupils for having been educated in a special school rather than in an 
oidinary school, Booth and Potts (1983) and Booth, Potts and Swann (1987) also 
reported of positive attitudes towards mainstreaming. Lewis (1990) found that six 
and seven year old mainstreamed children either sustained or increased in their liking 
for, and their acceptance of the children with severe learning difficulties over a year 
of integration. Teachers played an important role in the acceptance of severe 
learning difficulty (SLD) children by pairing one SLD and one mainstream child. 
Another study was carried out in two middle schools of Minnesota, USA in which 
eleven regular teachers and seven special teachers were involved. The number of 
non-disabled students taken for this study was 181. The subjects were given open- 
ended questionnaires to find out their responses towards the integration of children 
with disabilities. The results suggested that 89 5% agreed with the idea of integration 
of disabled children into regular classroom, 5.52% disagreed and 4.98% gave other 


responses. There was a consensus among the teachers for integration of disabled 


children into ordinary schools. 


It is clear from the above cited research findings that increased contacts of non- 
disabled children with disabled children can create an awareness of the potentialities 
of the disabled, and this association of the non-disabled children with disabled 


childien would ultimately lead to the acceptance of disabled children into ordinary 
schools 


A few research studies reveal contrary results. These studies suggest that pupils with 
disabilities are not accepted by their ordinary peers. Goodman, Gottlieb and Harrison 
in 1972 used sociometric questionnaires to study the social acceptance of 36 mildly 
retarded male and female students who were integrated into a non-graded elementary 
school. They concluded: 


(a) Both integrated and segregated retarded pupils were rejected more frequently than 
non-retarded pupils 
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(b) Younger non-retarded pupils accepted mildly retarded pupils better than older 
pupils did 

(c) Non-retarded male pupils rejected retarded pupils more than the non-retarded 
females did and 

(d) Integrated retarded pupils were rejected significantly more often than segregated 
ones by non-retarded male pupils, but not by non-retarded female students (Frith 
and Mitchell, 1981). 


Monbeck in 1973, Mirtley in 1975, Livneh in 1984, Siller in 1984 and Tuttle in 1984 
found that attitudes towards the handicapped, including those with visual handicaps, 
tend to be negative (Scholl, 1986). 


A longitudinal study was carried out from 1973-1985 on an initial sample of 120, 
dwindling to 99, blind and partially sighted children from 17 special schools in 
England and Wales. The pupils were subjected to experimental tasks and tests and a 
final video recorded interview on one to one basis, In the study, 68% pupils expressed 
their views in favour of special schools, 7% for mainstream and 25% were uncertain 
(Tobin, 1987). Baud (1980) carried out a research on 421 non-handicapped children 
from five school districts in North and South Carolina in USA to assess their attitudes 
towards visually handicapped and hearing handicapped students. The two Likert-type 
attitude scales were designed to assess their attitudes. In general, the expressed 
attitudes of non-handicapped students towards the visually handicapped and hearing 
handicapped students were neutral. Driggers examined the relationship between 
inapptopriate behaviour of blind and low vision children and their social acceptance by 
sighted peers in the regular classroom. In this study, 16 blind and low vision subjects 
and 191 of 353 sighted classmates participated in the study. Sociometric 
measurements were made on to all subjects to determine the level of social acceptance. 
An observational approach was also used to measure frequency of inappropriate 
behaviour of the blind and low vision children. The results indicated that the blind and 
low vision children were less well accepted by their sighted peers in regular 
classrooms. Inappropriate behaviour could be one of the reasons for low acceptance of 


these children, but these behaviours cannot be solely responsible for negative attitudes 
towards them. 
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Hazard (1983) and Donaldson (1988) also found negative attitudes from mainstream 
pupils towards pupils with physical and/or learning difficulties. Graffi and Minnes 
(1988) cited the research findings of O'moore in 1980, and Wisely and Morgan in 
1981, who reported negative attitudes towards physically and mentally handicapped 
children from their non-handicapped peers. Graffi and Minnes studied 80 
Kindergarten and 80 third-grade pupils. The age range of the Kindergarten children 
was 4-6 years and the range of the third-graders was 8-9 years. Results suggested that 
both Kindergarten and third grade children in the study were significantly less positive 
in their attitudes towards a child who was labeled "mentally retarded". No difference 
in the attitudes of male and female pupils towards mentally retarded was found. A 
longitudinal study was conducted in German speaking regions of Switzerland on 1864 
fourth and fifth grade pupils. Results indicated that neither the length of integration 


nor the specific form of schooling changed the negative social status. 


Karisen et al. (2001) investigated the extent to which pupils in different forms of special 
primary education and regular primary education differed in their academic development 
and found that pupils in special education do less well in academic performance than 
pupils in regular education. Son: (2001) compared the attitudes of visually handicapped 


and sighted pupils toward integration and fnendship in New Delhi and Manchester, U.K. 
The significant findings were: 


Manchester and New Delhi pupils have different attitudes towards integration 
Younger (11-13 year old) and older (14-16 year old) pupils have different attitudes 
towards integration 

Manchester and New Delhi pupils have different attitude towards friendship 


Boys and Girls in Manchester have different attitudes toward integration 


Soni (2002) conducted a research study in integrated education setting to find out 
perceptions of visually handicapped and sighted pupils toward integration and friendship 
and found that there were no significant differences in the perceptions of visually 


handicapped and sighted, boys and girls, and younger and older pupils toward integration 
and fnendship. 
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The review of research studies clearly demonstrated benefits of inclusive education to all 
children, The studies on parental perceptions about education of their disabled children 
did not give clear indication as to which of the two settings (special school or inclusive 
school) they would prefer. Some parents preferred special school setting thinking that 
theit disabled children would be compared with other non-disabled children in regular 
schools and disabled children may not be able to cope up with the curriculum; whereas 
others felt that their disabled children would learn better in inclusive schools than in 
special schools. Most of the teachers, however, were in favour of inclusive education of 
disabled children. Simularly, majority of disabled students expressed their preferences 
for inclusive education. The review of studies also suggested that children with mental 
handicaps had more problems in being accepted than other categories of disabled 
children, Unfortunately, studies on perceptions of parents, teachers and students could 


not be found in Indian context. Therefore, studies conducted abroad were reviewed. 
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CHAPTER III 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 


Research studies require enormous planning, which includes designing of the study, 
selection/development of tools, selection of sample, collection of data and finally, 
determining and applying the statistical methods of data analysis. While planning 
the present study, various educationally backward states were considered for 
inclusion. Generally, education of disabled children finds low priority in most of the 
educational planning and management and it 1s more so 1n educationally backward 
states. Madhya Pradesh (MP) is one of the educationally backward states where 
inclusive education of disabled children has been initiated in elementary schools both 
in utban and rural areas. With the launching of District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP) in selected districts of MP, the process of inclusion of disabled 
children was further strengthened. Therefore, one DPEP district Devas and one non- 
DPEP district Ujjain of MP were selected for this study It was felt that rural areas 
pay less attention to inclusive education than the urban areas and, therefore, 1t was 
decided to conduct the study in inclusive setting 1n rural areas of above-mentioned 
districts to find out perceptions of parents, teachers/administrators and students about 
the education of disabled children in elementary schools to strengthen Sarva Shiksha 
Abhiyan (SSA) 


Sampling 


In this study, the survey method was used to collect data from elementary schools in 
rural areas of the two selected districts with the help of questionnaires/interview and 
observation schedules. The samples comprising of 35 students with disabilities, 37 
parents and 29 teachers/administrators from Devas district (DPEP) and equal 
numbers of students, parents and teachers/administrators were selected from Ujjain 
district (Non-DPEP) using purposive sampling procedures. Although random 
selection procedures are considered most scientific to ensure representativeness of 


the population, this study used purposive sampling procedures in view of the specific 
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nature of the study and limited number of disabled students in schools. Schools were 
also selected usmg purposive sampling procedures on the basis of availability of 
disabled students n those schools. The following variables were studied: 
Independent variables: Location and Gender 


Dependent variable: perception. 


The extraneous variables were not directly under investigation, but they could 
influence the results of the study 1f not controlled properly Extraneous variables can 
be controlled by designing the study properly (Herzberg, 1983). The socio-economic 
conditions of students as an extraneous variable could have affected their responses 
to questionnaire/interview schedule. Therefore, the researcher through discussion 
with teachers and parents established their socio-economic status. It was revealed 
during the discussion that parents and students belonged to low socio-economic 
status. No IQ test was administered to the students. However, through discussion 
with teacher it was established that except mentally handicapped students, all other 
students were of average intelligence. Thus, the influences of above-mentioned 


extraneous variables were considered under controlled situation. 
Instruments 


Survey research mainly uses methods such as questionnaires /interview schedules 
and observation schedule to collect data (Fink and Kosecoff, 1985, Borg and Gall, 
1989; Bell, 1987). In order to find reliable and valid instruments, standardized 
questionnaires and attitude scales were examined. However, none of them was 
found to be appropriate for this study due to unsuitability of content and/or format. 
The researcher, therefore, decided to develop the following instruments in 


accordance with the needs of current study: 


a) Questionnaire/Interview Schedule for Disabled Students 
b) Questionnaire/Interview Schedule for Parents of Disabled Children 
c) Questionnaire/Interview Schedule for Teachers/Administrators 


d) Observation Schedule 
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a) Questionnaire/Interview Schedule for disabled students 


The purpose of questionnaire/interview schedule for disabled student was to find out 
their perceptions about education in regular schools, available educational facilities, 
structural modsfications in the school building, and about social behaviour of peers and 
teachers toward them. This questionnaire/interview schedule for students contained two 
secuions. The first section sought general information such as name, gender, school 
address, whereas the second section had questions pertaining to perceptions of students 
about their education. There were 28 questions in the second section that were 
constructed in two-point or three-point scales depending on the nature of the information 
required from students. There were 8 questions, which were 1n two-point scale whereas 
{7 questions were in three-point scale. Remaining three questions where concerned with 
availability of teaching learning equipment, teaching learning material and structural 


modifications in school buildings for easy access and safety of disabled students. 
b) Questionnaire/Interview Schedule for Parents of Disabled Children 


The purpose of questionnaire/interview schedule for parents was to study their 
perceptions about educational facilities and assistance being provided by the school and 
community to disabled children. This questionnaire/interview schedule also contamed 
two sections The first section sought personal information regarding family background 
and cause and type of their child’s/children’s disability. The second section consisted of 
19 questions out of which 13 questions were in 2- point scale and 2 questions were in 3- 
point scale. Two questions were concerned with educational facilities being provided to 
disabled children and one question related to structural modifications in school building 
to facilitate easy access and safety of disabled children. One question sought 
information about participation of disabled children in curricular and co-curricular 
activities im schools. Most of the questions were designed to elicit elaborate explanations 


from parents to find out their perceptions about the education of disabled children. 
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c) Questionnaire/Interview Schedule for Teachers/Administrators 


The purpose of questionnaire/interview schedule for teachers/administrators was to 
obtain information from them about their perceptions of education of disabled children. 
It also inquired about steps taken by them to facilitate the education of disabled children 
in the school. The questionnaire/interview schedule had two sections. The first section 
sought general imformation such as name and address of school, gender, age, 
qualification and designation of teacher/administrator. The second section consisted of 
15 questions out of which 9 questions were in two-point scale that required elaborate 
explanations. Three questions were related to educational facilities available to the 
disabled students and one was concerned with the structural modifications in the 
building for easy access and safety of disabled students. The remaining two questions 
were concerned with participation of disabled student in curricular and co-curricular 


activities and teaching methods being used by teachers 1n classrooms. 
d) Observation Schedule 


The purpose of the observation schedule was to assess the status of educational and other 
facilities, including structural modifications, for the disabled students in the school. It 
also studied initiatives taken by administrator for the education of disabled children and 
interaction between disabled and non-disabled children in curricular and co-curricular 
processes. The observation schedule also attempted to venfy and supplement the 
mformation provided by disabled students, parents and teachers/administrators through 
questionnaires/interview schedules. This schedule contained 13 questions out of which 8 
questions were in three-point scale, 3 questions related to educational and structural 


faciliues and one question related to various teaching methods being used in the 


classroom. 
Reliability and Validity of the Instruments 
The four instruments used m the study had to be constructed, as no standardized tools 


could be found suitable for this study. After developing tools they were presented to the 


experls in a workshop for their expert comments and suggestions. The necessary 
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suggestions wete incorporated and the tools were pilot tested on samples of fifteen 
students, sixteen teachers/administrators and twelve parents of disabled children im rural 
ateas of Raisen, Sehore and Bhopal districts of MP for establishing their reliability and 
validity. 


During the pilot testing it was found that a question relating to kinds of facilities 
provided by Village Education Committee (VEC) to disabled children was not 
understood by respondents because VEC did not make any effort in this direction. 
Therefore, 1t was felt that this question should be dropped. The word "anukulan" was 
found difficult for the 1espondents to understand. Therefore, this word was replaced by 
"avashyakta anusar parivartan " and the sentence was modified to convey the meaning. 
The words "vishishtha vidyalaya" (special school) and "vishishtha adhyapak" (special 
teacher) were defined, as these words were not clear to the respondents. In the question 
relating to evaluation procedures adopted by teachers for disabled students, the word 
"hkhit" (wmtten) was added. Pilot study along with discussions with experts and 
teachers provided insight to establish reliability and validity to the instruments. The 


reliability was further established by using test-retest technique. 
PROCEDURE AND DATA ANALYSIS 


Prior to commencement of the study, the researcher contacted State Council of 
Educational Research and Training (SCERT) in Bhopal to assess the status of inclusive 
education for disabled children in MP. Through discussion and available data, it was felt 
moie appropnate to select Devas and Ujjain districts of MP for the study as these two 


districts had already mitiated inclusive education for the disabled in rural areas. 


On request of the researcher, SCERT Bhopal wrote to concerned authorities in Devas 
and Ujjain districts to allow the study to be conducted in rural schools. Accordingly, the 
authorities 1n two districts facilitated conduct of study in schools where disabled students 
were enrolled and provided necessary support. The data was collected through 
questionnaire/interview schedule and observation schedule in selected schools. Before 
interviewing, respondents were explained the significance of the study. Cross-questions 


were also put by the researcher to get clear perceptions of the respondents. 
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Responses in each questionnaire/interview schedule were scored as “1” for positive 
responses and “0? for negative responses and scores were totalled for each individual. 
Data collected were crosschecked for accuracy and appropriateness, and mean and 
standard deviations were calculated as a part of exploratory data analysis. Where 
feasible, inferential statistics was applied to test the hypotheses. The hypotheses 
concerming comparisons between students, parents and teachers/admunistrators of two 
districts were tested using t-test, Comparisons were also made between male and 


female respondents in each group 1.e., students, parents and teachers/administrators in 
both the districts, 
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CHAPTER IV 


Interpretation and Discussion of Results 


There were three groups each in Devas and Ujjain districts. These were students, 
parents and teachers/administrators. Each of the group was divided into subgroups - 
male and female. Descriptive statistics (mean and standard deviation) were calculated 
to find out differences in responses of groups and t-test was used to test hypotheses. 
Results have been presented in percentage where appropriate. Table 4.1 shows the 


number of respondents in students, parents and teachers/administrators groups in 


Devas. 


Table 4.1: Respondents in Devas District (DPEP) in MP 


ae [rene 


ae 

Disabled Students 19 16 35 

Parents 29 8 37 
a ee oe 
Teachers/ 17 12 29 

Total 65 36 101 
a ee 


Table 4.1 indicates that the number of males in each group is greater than the number 










of females. As far as the students are concerned, the difference is smaller (males 
54.29% and females 45.71%). The difference between the numbers of male and 
female respondents in the parent group 1s, however, larger (males 78.38% and females 
21.62%). Similarly, the difference between males and females in the 
teachers/administrators group is high (males 64.35% and females 35.64%). 
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The parents were interviewed to find out their perceptions about education of disabled 
children in regular schools. During the interview, male member of the family 
responded to the queries. However, in the absence of male members of the family, 
female member responded to the queries. In villages of Madhya Pradesh, communities 
still follows parda system. This is the reason why there were more males among the 


respondents than the females. 


It was decided to interview the teachers who were teaching disabled children along 
with other children, and, therefore, there was no consideration of gender in the case of 
teachers. The only criterion was that the teacher having disabled children 1n her/his 
classroom would be interviewed. However, in the case of administrators, all of them 
were found to be males Only one block education officer could be interviewed for his 
opinion about the education of disabled children due to various constraints. All head 
masters of schools where disabled students had been enrolled were interviewed 
regarding their perceptions about education of disabled students Table 4.2 
demonstrates the numbers of respondents in_ students, parents and 


teachers/admunistrators groups in Ujjain. 


Table 4.2: Respondents in Ujjain District (Non-DPEP) in MP 


le Pete 


Disabled Students 21 14 35 
Parents 25 12 37 
Teachers/ 16 13 29 
Administrators 


Total Percentage 62 39 101 
61.39% 38.61% 100 00% 
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The number of males, as indicated in table 4.2, in each group 1.e., students, parents and 
teachers/administrators 1s larger than the number of females. However, the difference 
between the number of males and the number of females in teachers/administrators 
gioup 1s smaller. The percentage of male respondents in the student group in Ujjain is 
60% whereas the number of female respondents 1s 40%. Thus, there is a clear 
difference among the male and female respondents in student group The difference 
between male and female respondents in parent group (males 67.57% and females 
32.43%) in Ujjain district is larger than the students group. The difference between 
male and female respondents (males 55.17% and females 44.83%) in the 
teacher/admunistrator group, however, 1s smaller as compared to student and parent 


groups. 


Table 4.3 shows numbers of respondents in Devas and Ujjain districts in three groups 


for the purpose of comparison between two districts. 
Table 4.3: Respondents in Devas and Ujjain Districts 


Respondents Devas (DPEP) Ujjain Male | Female | Overall 
(Non-DPEP) | Total — 


P| Male | | Female | Male [Female | | 


easenee Eel ee 21 Lees ees 
Students 57.14% | 42.86% | 100.00% 


Parents 29 25 

72.97% | 27.03% | 100.00% 
Teachers/ 17 12 13 33 25 58 
Administrators 56.90% | 43.10% | 100.00% 
Table 4.3 demonstrates that the percentage of males in overall parent group combining 
Devas and Ujjain (72.97%) 1s higher compared with males in other two groups 
(students 57.14% and teachers/administrators 56.90%). The number of females in the 


parent group combining two districts is lower (27.03%) than females in other two 
groups (students 42.86% and teachers/administrators 43.10%). The number of 
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respondents in each group varied, as did the number of males and females. However, 
the number of males in each group in both the districts was more than the number of 


females. 


Disabled Students' Perceptions About their Education in Devas and Ujjain 
Districts 


On the basis of objectives of the study, hypotheses were formulated to find out if 
there were significant differences between the perceptions of males and females in 
student, parent and teacher/administrator groups about education of the disabled. 
Hypotheses were also formulated to find out differences between the perceptions of 


Devas and Ujjain districts for each group. 


Table 4.4 presents mean, SD and t value regarding disabled students’ perceptions 
about their education in Devas and Uyain districts. 


Table 4.4: Comparison of Disabled Students' Perceptions in Devas 
and Ujjain Districts on Education 








Feat [eps 
aie 
LN 
sz 
a 










The null hypothesis tested here 1s that there is no significant difference between the 
perceptions of disabled boys and girls about their education in Devas district is not 


1ejected, as t-value comparing mean scores of boys and girls is not significant. 
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Similarly, the null hypothesis that there 1s no significant difference between the 
perceptions of disabled boys and girls about their education in Ujjain district 


is not rejected, as t-value for this hypothesis 1s not significant. 


The null hypothesis that there 1s no significant difference between the perceptions of 
disabled students about their education in Devas and Ujjain districts is also not 
rejected for the same reason, i.e., t-value comparing mean scores of the students of 


two districts 1s not significant. 


When the mean scores of boys and girls in Devas district were compared, girls had 
higher mean score (18.5) than boys (17.32). This implies that responses of girls 
were more positive than those of boys. The question arises as to why responses of 
girls were more positive than boys. The possible explanation could be that perhaps 
girls were satisfied with whatever educational and other facilities they were 
receiving. On the contrary, boys were not satisfied with educational and other 
facilities/assistance they were receiving. It 1s a traditional practice in Indian society 


that girls are less demanding than boys, especially in rural areas. 


While comparing mean scores of boys and girls in rural schools of Ujjain, the 
situation was opposite, 1.e., boys had higher mean score than girls. When the two 
districts were compared, no significant differences were found between Devas and 
Ujjain districts. The mean scores of students in Ujjain district were higher compared 
to the mean scores of students in Devas district. Interestingly, the mean score of 
Devas was lower than the mean score of Uyyain despite the fact that Devas received 


assistance under DPEP, whereas Ujjain did not. 


In truth, educational facilities for the disabled in Devas and Ujjain distnicts were non- 
existent, as no special equipment and no special teaching-learning materials were 
available in the selected schools. Similarly, no adaptation/structural modifications in 
school buildings were made, However, devices such as calipers, wheel chairs, 


tricycles and hearing aids had been provided to the needy children. 
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In oder to find out perceptions of students with regard to their difficulties in 
classioom teaching, 1t was asked whether they understood everything during the 
teaching-learning sessions. It was obvious from their responses that disabled 
children expenenced difficulties due to hearing or visual loss. In both Devas and 
Ujjain districts visually handicapped students felt that they encountered numerous 
difficulties in reading blackboard and consequently, understanding many of the 
concepts. Similarly, hearing handicapped students said that they found 1t difficult to 
understand many of the concepts that were not written on the blackboard. This 
clearly suggests that if teachers are provided training in the use of total 
communication skills 1t will help all children, including the disabled, to improve 
their learning. Furthermore, the appointment of special teacher is needed to assist 
these children in accordance with their special needs. Unfortunately, the situation in 
Devas and Uyain districts was the same. The responses of students revealed that 
children with visual handicaps and hearing handicaps encounter greater difficulties 
in classrooms than children with locomotors handicaps. Mentally handicapped 
children were also enrolled in these schools but they were not in a position to 
respond to questions. Therefore observers' observations were the basis for judging 
their education in inclusive setting. | Observations revealed that mentally 
handicapped children were not benefiting from inclusive educational setting. Of 


course, their presence benefited students and teachers 1n terms of social awareness. 


in response to the question whether disabled children received help from teachers in 
case of educational difficulties in classrooms, all categories of disabled children said 
that their teachers provided them extra help. Teachers provided extra help through 
verbal explanations to the visually handicapped and explanation through sign 
language to the hearing handicapped. One student with locomotors disability said 
that teachers rarely come to the school and school does not open in time. The same 
student felt that the teaching was not good. However, most students reported of 
receiving help from teachers. It is indeed a welcome sign that teachers provide extra 
help to disabled children despite the fact that they have no formal training in this 
area Teachers extra help to disabled students will go a long way in promoting 
compulsory elementary education to all children. If these teachers could be provided 


some training in the area of disabilities combined with the appointment of special 
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teachers in inclusive education, it will benefit both disabled and non-disabled 


children 


In response to the question whether disabled students should study in regular schools 
or in special schools, the majority felt that they should study in regular schools. 
However, some visually handicapped, hearing handicapped and children with 
locomotors handicaps maintained that they would prefer special schools because 
there were no facilities, no special teaching-learning materials and no special teacher 
in regular schools, It is clear from the responses of disabled students who favoured 
special schools that their preferences were due to difficulties resulting from absence 


of various facilities. 


The findings of this study are not in agreement with Tobin’s study (1987), which 
found that 68% of the disabled students expressed their views in favour of special 
schools. In the present study a minority favoured special school setting, but the 
majority preferred inclusive education setting. However, Kartsen et al (2001) found 


that pupils in special education do less well in academic performance than pupils in 
regular education. 


Parents’ Perceptions About Education of their Disabled Children 


Peiceptions of parents about education of their disabled children play a crucial role 
in achieving the goal of universal elementary education. Therefore, this study 
interviewed parents to find out their perceptions on education of their disabled 
children so that necessary changes in the policy of SSA could be suggested to 
provide support and resources for inclusive education of disabled children. Table 4.5 


presents perceptions of parents about education of their disabled children. 
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Table 4.5: Parents’ Perceptions on Education of Their Disabled 
Children in Devas and Ujjain Districts 





The null hypothesis tested here 1s that there is no significant difference between the 
perceptions of males and females in the parent group about education of disabled 
children in Devas district is accepted, because t-value comparing mean scores of 


male and female respondents 1s not significant. 


Similarly, the null hypothesis that there 1s no significant difference between the 
perceptions of males and females in the parent group about education of disabled 
children in Uyain district is not rejected for the same reason, 1.e., t-value comparing 


mean scores of two groups 1s not significant. 


The null hypothesis that there 1s no significant difference between the perceptions of 
parents about the education of disabled children in Devas and Ujjain districts 1s also 


not rejected, as t-value comparing mean scores of parents in two districts is not 
significant. 


The mean score of male respondents in the parent group was higher (12.79) 
compared to female respondents (11.63) in Devas district suggesting that there was 
some difference m the perceptions of males and females about the education of 
disabled children, but it was not significant. On the contrary, the mean scores of 


male and female respondents in Ujjain district were almost identical (males 12.36 
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and females 12.08) suggesting that male and female respondents in the parent group 
im Ujjain district had the same perception about the education of disabled children. 
When mean scores of parents of two districts were compared to find out if their 
perceptions about the education of disabled children were different, it was almost 
identical (Devas 12.54 and Uyain 12.27). 


Parents were concerned about education of their disabled children and the majority 
felt that these children were not receiving facilities for education. Although teachers 
were helpful and gave extra help to disabled children, they did not have any special 
training to handle these children, There were no special teaching-learning materials 
and no special teachers in regular schools of Devas and Ujjain districts. Even though 
Devas district was declared DPEP district and received assistance under the project, 
facilities for children with disabilities, both academic and non-academic including 
structural modifications 1n school buildings, were non-existent. In many cases 
childien with locomotors handicaps were provided tricycles, calipers, and wheel 
chairs depending on the severity of disability. Children with hearing handicaps 
received hearing aids, but children with visual handicaps received no teaching- 


learning materials. 


Some questions required explanations from parents. The parents were asked if they 
would like their disabled children to study in a special schoo] rather than in regular 
school. Seven parents in Devas district said that they would like to send their 
disabled children to special schools because all facilities are available there. Three 
parents held the opinion that teaching 1s good in special school. One parent said that 
teaching 1s not good in regular school, whereas another said that there is no special 
teacher in regular school. One parent whose child was hearing handicapped said that 
the teacher 1s not able to teach his child. However, the majonty of parents felt that 
then disabled children should study in regular schools. In Ujjain district one parent 
felt that all round development of his child is possible in special school, whereas 
another parent reported that the teacher in regular school was unable to teach his 
disabled child. Five parents preferred special schools because of facilities for their 
disabled children in such schools and five parents preferred special schools thinking 


that their children would learn better there than in regular schools. Again, the 
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majorty of parents in Ujjain district were in favour of regular schools as was the 
case in Devas district. However, parents were concerned about education of their 
disabled children due to lack of facihties, lack of teaching-learning materials, and 


non-availability of special teachers, 


In response to the question whether parents help their disabled children in study, 
three parents of hearing handicapped children in Devas district satd that they help 
them through written communication, whereas one parent said that he encouiages his 
child with locomotors handicap to use his feet for wnting. Twelve parents reported 
of providing needed help to their disabled children and two parents said that they 
send their disabled children for extra tuition and they help 1n their studies. In Ujjain 
district five parents reported that they take their disabled children to schools and 
brmg them back regularly. Most of the parents reported of helping their disabled 
children in their studies Two parents reported that they consult special educator and 
teachers about the progress of their disabled children from time to time, whereas two 
parents said that they provide needed help to their disabled children. It must be kept 
im mind that these disabled children belong to poor section of the society and many 
of the parents work as labourers. Furthermore, many of the parents are illiterate and 
they cannot help their children in their studies, Despite these limitations, parents 
want their disabled children to have education and become independent. 

In response to the question whether educational needs of their disabled children are 
met in regular schools, four parents of mentally handicapped children in Devas 
district reported that teachers are unable to teach their children. One parent said that 
his child does not understand anything, whereas another maintained that there 1s a 
big pioblem of mobility for his disabled child. Two parents reported of no special 
facilities in regular schools. In Ujjain district two parents maintained that teachers 
are not able to teach their disabled children and no special teache: has been 
appointed to help these children, whereas one parent reported that his disabled child 


does not learn anything in the school. 
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It was asked whether teachers provide extra help to disabled children in regular 
schools. Eleven parents in Devas district said that teachers give extra help to their 
disabled children in case of difficulties. Some of the parents reported that teachers 
write on blackboards to help hearing handicapped children. One parent of mentally 
handicapped child said that the teacher wants to help, but he 1s unable to do so due to 
lack of special training. In Ujjain district, one parent of the mentally handicapped 
child reported that the teacher ensures safety of her child, whereas two parents held 
that teachers help their children in different activities. 


In response to the question whether disabled children receive the kind of education 
that they would like to give, one parent of the multiply handicapped child in Devas 
district expressed dissatisfaction over the education that her child was receiving 
because the child did not learn anything. On the contrary, other parents in Devas and 


Ujjain districts answered affirmatively. 


A question was asked whether disabled children received help from other normal 
children. Twenty-two of the thirty-seven parents in Devas district and sixteen out of 
thirty-seven parents in Uyain district reported that disabled children received help 
from normal children in different ways. Many of the normal children take disabled 
peers to school and bring them back. They also provide academic help to disabled 
children whenever 1t 1s needed. 


In response to the question whether disabled children take part in co-curncular 
activities in schools, about half of the parents in Devas district and twenty-nine out 
of thirty-seven parents in Uyain district reported of participation of their disabled 
children in co-curricular activities, It appeared from the responses of parents that 
their disabled children attended and participated in Independence Day and Republic 
Day functions. Probably, no curricular activities are organized in schools were the 


study was conducted. This was ascertained dunng the discussion with parents and 


teachers. 
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Perceptions of Teachers/Administrators About Inclusive Education of Disabled 
Students 


The role of teachers/administrators in inclusive education of disabled students is 
crucial, as these are the persons who can implement and promote inclusive education 
to achieve the goal of universal elementary education. Therefore, this study 


investigated perceptions of teachers/administrators in selected schools. 


Table 4.6: Perceptions of Teachers/Administrators About Inclusive 
Education of Disabled Students in Devas and Ujjain Districts 
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The null hypothesis tested here 1s that there 1s no significant difference between the 














perceptions of males and females in the teacher/administrator group about the 
education of disabled children in Devas district 1s accepted, because t-value 


comparing mean scores of male and female respondents 1s not significant. 


Similarly, the null hypothesis that there is no significant difference between the 
perceptions of males and females in the teacher/admumistrator group about education 
of disabled children in Uyain district is not reyected for the same reason, i.e., t- 


value comparing mean scores of male and female respondents is not significant. 


The null hypothesis that there is no significant difference between the perceptions of 


teachers/admumistrators about education of disabled childrenin | Devas and Ujjain 


districts 1s also not rejected, as t-value comparing mean scores of two districts is not 


significant. 


Mean scores for males and females in Devas district were almost identical (males 
9.29 and females 9.08) suggesting that both male and female respondents had similar 
perceptions about education of disabled students. In the same way, the mean scores 
of males (9.31) and of females (9.23) in Ujjain district gave the impression that the 
perceptions of both sexes about the education of disabled students were almost the 
same When the respondents of Devas and Ujjain were compared, there was not 
much difference between the two districts (Devas 9.10 and Ujjain 9.28) suggesting 
that teachers/administrators in Devas and Ujjain districts have almost simular 


perceptions about education of disabled children. 


Some questions required elaborate explanation in support of their statements. In 
response to the question whether teachers make adaptations in teaching methods for 
disabled students, nine out of twenty-nine teachers in Devas district said that they 
pay special attention to students with disabilities and go to them to ensure that they 
understand the contents being taught. Two teachers told that they speak when they 
write on blackboard to ensure that visually handicapped child also benefits from their 
teaching and one teacher reported of using signs combined with facial expressions 
during the teaching to enable hearing handicapped child to benefit from it. One 
teacher informed of using solid objects as teaching aids to help mentally handicapped 
child in the class, whereas another teacher said that he uses dramatization method 
during the teaching. One teacher reported of using lecture and explanation methods 
during the teaching in the class. Out of twenty-nine teachers in Devas, sixteen 
teachers did not report of using adaptations in their teaching methods. In Ujjain 
district seven teachers reported of paying attention to disabled students, whereas two 
teachers said that they use signs and facial expressions during the teaching to help 
heating handicapped children. One teacher said that she uses concrete objects and 
repeats the contents during the teaching to help mentally handicapped child. Out of 
twenty-nine teachers nineteen teachers did not report of using any adaptations in their 
teaching methods. 
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A question was asked from teachers what evaluation methods do they use for 
handicapped students. Out of twenty-nine teachers in Devas district eight said that 
they use oral evaluation procedure, whereas ten said they use written evaluation 
method. Eleven teachers did not respond to this question. In Ujjain district eleven 
teachers reported of using written evaluation procedure, whereas five teachers 
reported of using oral evaluation method in case of disabled students. Thirteen 


teachers in Ujjain district did not respond to this question. 


In 1esponse to the question whether parents take interest in education of their 
disabled children ten teachers in Devas district said that parents bring their disabled 
children to schools and take them back, whereas two teachers reported of help in 
homework by parents. Two teachers said that parents inquire about attendance and 
progress of their disabled children from time to time, whereas one teacher reported of 
full cooperation from parents of disabled children. Out of twenty-nine teachers 
thirteen teachers maintained that parents of disabled children do not take any interest 
in education of disabled children. Seven teachers in Ujjain district said that parents 
bring disabled children to schools and take them back. Four teachers said that they 
receive full cooperation from parents of disabled children and two teachers said that 
parents help their disabled children in homework. One teacher reported of special 
attention from parents for education of their disabled children, whereas fifteen 
teachers in Ujjain district felt that parents of the disabled children do not take any 


interest. 


The researcher tried to find out whether disabled children leave the school prior to 
completion of elementary education. One teacher in Devas district said that disabled 
childien leave school before completing elementary education because appropriate 
methods of teaching to suit educational needs of these students are not used and 
because parents are not satisfied with the education given to their disabled children. 
One teacher felt that disabled children leave school because teachers and parents do 
not pay attention to their education, whereas another teacher reported of mentally 
handicapped child having adjustment problems in the school. One teacher 
maintained that disabled children leave school because of economic reasons. Other 


teachers did not say anything about it. None of the teachers in Ujjain district 
reported of dropout of disabled children before completion of elementary education. 


A question was asked from teachers whether the presence of a disabled child in the 
class hampers the education of other children. Out of fifty-eight 
teachers/admimistrators in two districts only one teacher in Ujjain said that the 
presence of mentally handicapped child in the classroom creates problems for other 


children. 


In response to the question concerning participation of disabled and non-disabled 
children in co-curricular activities of schools one teacher in Devas district and two 
teachers in Ujjain district said that only non-disabled children participate in these 
activities. Other teachers 1n two districts reported that both disabled and non- 
disabled children participate in co-curricular activities of schools. However, it was 
revealed during the discussion with teachers that there were hardly any co-curricular 


activities except Independence Day and Republic Day Functions. 


A person is considered useful if his/her contribution to society is significant and, 
accordingly, the individual is valued. Keeping this in view one question concerning 
usefulness of disabled persons for society was asked from teachers to find out their 
perceptions. Ten teachers in Devas district and thirteen teachers in Ujjain district 
maintained that disabled children could progress and contribute to society after they 
receive proper education and training. Six teachers in Devas and five teachers in 
Ujjain districts felt that the disabled can become independent and support their 
families after they receive education and training. Only two teachers in Devas 
district accepted the fact that disabled children have right to education like normal 
children. This is very important statement in the light of recent 86th amendment in 
the Indian Constitution declaring elementary education as the fundamental right of 
every child. One teacher in Devas district felt that a child could be useful only after 
his/her disability is cured. In Ujjain district one teacher maintained that only special 
teacher could ensure progress of the disabled children. It is interesting to know that 
majority of teachers in Devas and Ujjain districts have positive attitudes towards the 


education of disabled children despite the fact that they did not receive any special 
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training in the area of special education. It is worth pointing out that approximately 
one fourth of the teachers in Devas district and about half of the teachers in Ujjain 
district who particrpated in this study had degree/diploma of teaching. Remaining 


teacheis did not undergo any formal teacher training course. 


The teachers were asked to list methods of teaching that they use in the classrooms, 
Six teachers in Devas and two teachers in Ujjain districts reported that they use play- 
way method in teaching. As far as question-answer method is concerned, four 
teaches in Devas and seven teachers in Uyain district reported of using it in 
classrooms. Four teachers in Devas and two teachers in Ujjain districts said that they 
use lecture method in classrooms, whereas only one teacher in Ujjain district said 
that she uses discussion method dunng the teaching. In Devas district one teacher 
reported of using "learning by doing" method, whereas three teachers in Ujjain 


district claimed that they use experimental method in the classrooms. 


Teachers of Devas and Ujjain districts deserve appreciation if they use different 
teaching methods to teach inclusive classes, Different teaching methods could be 
very useful in promoting learning of all children, including the disabled. 
Expermental method could be very useful for children with hearing handicaps who 
cannot hear lecture. On the other hand, children with visual impairments could 
benefit from the method of “learning by doing”. As far as non-disabled children are 
concerned, they will definitely benefit from these methods. No teacher reported of 
using learning approaches such as peer tutoring, cooperative learning and individual 
learning. These approaches could be very useful in enhancing learning of all 


children. 
Discussion on Observation Results 


Obseivations were made in all the schools under study by an independent observer to 
verify the information provided by disabled students, their parents and teachers/ 
administrators. The purpose of observations was to supplement information provided 
by three groups. There were 13 items in the observation schedule, out of which four 


were concerned with availability of special teacher, teaching-learning material and 
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‘tructural modifications in the school buildings. Table 4.7 shows scores of 9 items in 


he observation schedule in Devas and Ujjain districts. 


Table 4.7: Observation Results in Devas and Ujjain Districts 
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The first item in table 4.8 was concerned with asking questions from the disabled 

students by the teacher. It was found that the frequency of asking questions from the 


disabled students was not very encouraging in both Devas (DPEP) and Ujjain (Non- 
DPEP) districts. As far as schools in Devas district are concerned, in 60% cases 





























teachers asked questions from disabled students sometimes, whereas in 40% cases 
teachers did not ask any question from them. On the contrary, in schools of Ujjain 
district the situation was slightly different. The observations revealed that in 41.67% 
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cases, teachers never asked questions from disabled students, whereas teachers asked 
questions from disabled students in the classroom sometimes (54.17%) and often 
(4.17%). The observations on the first item indicate that there was not much 
difference between the two districts as far as asking questions from disabled 
students in the class is concerned. All the teachers had no knowledge and had no 
training in the area of disability and, therefore, they did not know what to do with 
these children Further more, it was a general practice in all the schools not to ask 


many questions from students, including the disabled 


The second item in the table about encouraging disabled students to ask questions 
from the teacher in the classroom presented discouraging results and there was not 
much difference between the two districts. In Devas district disabled students were 
encouraged to ask questions in the classroom sometimes (26 67%) whereas in Ujjain 
it was slightly less (25%). Thus, in 73.33% cases teachers never encouraged disabled 
students to ask questions in Devas district and 75% in Ujjain district. The general 
trend in all schools of Devas and Ujjain districts was not to encourage students 
to ask questions. 


The third item concerning cooperation between disabled and non-disabled students in 
classrooms presents a very interesting situation. The observer found that in 86.67% 
cases in schools of Devas district there was cooperation between disabled and non- 
disabled students in classrooms suggesting that children enjoyed studying together. 
Further more, prejudices against the disabled were absent among the children of 
these schools, In schools of Ujjain district the situation was even more interesting 
whee the cooperation between disabled and non-disabled students in the classroom 
was found to be 95.83%. This indicates that there was more cooperation among 
disabled and non-disabled students in schools of Ujjain district than in the 


schools of Deyas district. 


The fourth item observed cooperation between disabled and non-disabled students 
outside the class and found that in more than 93% cases in schools of Devas district 
there was very good cooperation between the two groups. In schools of Ujjain 


district, however, the percentage of cooperation between the two-groups outside the 


class was greater (95.83%). Interestingly, the cooperation between disabled and 
non-disabled students inside and outside the class in Ujjain district (non-DPEP) 
was slightly greater than the cooperation in the Devas district (DPEP). It was 
expected that Devas being DPEP district would promote greater cooperation between 
the two groups than Uyain district. However, it turned out to be the opposite. It is 
difficult to say what factors promoted greater cooperation between the two groups of 
students 1n Ujjain district. 


The fifth 1tem investigated participation of disabled students in co-curncular 
activities and found that 63.34% disabled students in schools of Devas district and 
85.83% disabled students in schools of Ujjain district participated in co-curricular 
activities. Again, the percentage of participation in co-curncular activities by 
disabled students was much higher in Ujjain district than in schools of Devas district. 
It 1s not known why this difference occurred between the two districts despite the fact 
that Devas received the status of DPEP and, consequently, received assistance under 
DPEP project. Actually speaking, the schools of these two districts do not have 
probably much co-curricular activities. 


The sixth item investigated teachers’ effort to promote cooperation between the 
disabled and non-disabled students. The observer found that 23.33% teachers in 
Devas district and 25% teachers in Ujjain district made efforts to promote 
cooperation between the two groups of students. The majority of teachers (Devas 


76.67% and Ujjain 75%) did not make effort to promote cooperation between the two 


groups. 


The seventh item dealt with the attitudes of teachers of selected schools towards 
inclusive education of disabled children in two districts and found that 60% of the 
teachers in Devas district and 62.5% of the teachers in Ujjain district had positive 
attitudes towards inclusive education of the disabled. It is heartening to know that 
majority of teachers in both the districts have positive attitudes despite the fact that 


they did not receive any formal training in the area of disability. 
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The eighth item examined the attitudes of head teachers towards inclusive education 
of disabled children in regular schools of Devas and Ujjain districts. The results 
revealed that 53.33% of the head teachers in Devas district and 62.5% of head 
leachers in Ujjain district had positive attitudes towards inclusive education of the 
disabled children. Again, there 1s a big difference between the attitudes of head 
teachers in Devas and Ujjain districts towards inclusive education. The causes for 
this difference between the attitudes of head teachers in two districts could not be 


ascertained due to limited time. 


The ninth item investigated methods of teaching used by teachers of selected schools 
in Devas and Ujjain districts and found that 46.67% teachers use lecture method in 
Devas district compared with 79.17% teachers in Ujjain district. As far as discussion 
method is concerned, only 10% of teachers in Devas district and 8.33% in Uyain 
district reported of using this method. The percentage of teachers using both the 
methods was 43.33% in Devas and 12.5% in Ujjain. Although lecture method is not 
recommended for students of elementary schools, it is widely used by teachers in 
Devas and Ujjain districts It may be happening due to the fact that majority of 
teachers in selected schools for this study was untrained. 


One item relating to availability of special teacher to help disabled children in 
inclusive setting had a disastrous result. In no schools of Devas and Ujjain district 
special teacher was appointed. Therefore, whatever work in education of the 


disabled has been done was due to the efforts of regular teacher. 


Two items were concerned with avatlability of special equipments and teaching- 
learning material for disabled students, The observer found that none of the selected 
schools in Devas and Ujjain districts had special equipment and teaching-learning 
muatertals for disabled students. However, charts and pictures were available for 
normal students. 


One item examined structural modifications in school building for easy access and 


safety of disabled students. Unfortunately, none of the school buildings in both the 
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. 


districts had carried out structural modifications. Although, structural modification 


does not cost much, the efforts in this direction have not been initiated. 
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CHAPTER V 


Conclusions and Implications of the Study for Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 


Efforts were made from time to time to achieve the goal of universal elementary 
education (UEE) through various schemes including DPEP, Lok Jumbish etc., but for 
various reasons the goal remained elusive. Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA) 1s an effort 
to universalize elementary education by community ownership of the school system. 
It is a response to the demand for quality basic education all over the country. The 
SSA programme is also an attempt to provide an opportunity for improving human 
capabilities of all children through provisions of community owned quality education 
in a mission mode. It aims at achieving constitutional goal of universal elementary 
education for children up to the age of 14 years by 2010 The thrust of SSA 1s not 
only to achieve UEE, but also quality elementary education. The salient feature of 


SSA 1s that 1t purports to achieve UEE by including all sections of society, including 
the disabled. 


The current study was undertaken to investigate perceptions of disabled students, 
parents and teachers/administrators in Devas (DPEP) and Uyain (Non-DPEP) 
districts of MP on education of disabled children. It looked into different facilities 
such as availability of special teachers, special teaching-learning materials, special 
equipments, structural modifications in school buildings, curriculum adaptations etc. 
It also investigated interaction between disabled and non-disabled students and 
teachers/administrators' attitudes towards the education of disabled children. The 
study tried to find out 1f Devas (DPEP) and Ujjain (Non-DPEP) had any difference in 


terms of educational facilities or attrttudes towards the education of the disabled. 


The results of the study revealed that there was no significant difference between the 
perceptions of male and female respondents 1n all three groups and there was no 
significant difference between Devas (DPEP) and Ujjain (Non-DPEP) either. As far 
as facilities in selected schools are concerned, they were non-existent. Interviews 


with all three groups revealed that none of the three groups was aware of facilities 
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and the assistance that can be claimed under SSA. Unfortunately, Village Education 
Commuttees have not taken any step towards the education of disabled children in the 
selected schools of Devas and Ujjain districts. This umplies that there is an urgent 
need to organize programmes for community awareness for inclusive education of 


disabled children in regular schools. 
Steps to Strengthen Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 


It 1s clear from foregoing discussion that some urgent steps have to be taken to ensure 
mclusive education of disabled children 1n regular schools. This can be done by 
implementing policy of SSA and monitoring of implementation strategies with 
transpaiency The following suggestions, which have emerged from present study, 


would strengthen the SSA to achieve its proposed goals. 
1, Involvement of community leaders and parents: 


The goal of UEE could be achieved if community leaders in villages are involved in 
this process. Sarpanch, head teacher, teachers etc. could be entrusted the 
responsibility of mobilizing the community to send children to schools, including the 
disabled. These leaders and community, however, need orientation programmes 
for awareness of different policies and provisions under SSA for inclusive 
education of disabled children in regular schools. These programmes will enable 
the community to monitor whether schools are meeting the educational needs of their 
children and whether facilities and assistance under SSA are being provided to 
disabled children. Active participation of community leaders will strengthen SSA to 
achieve the goal of universal elementary education by 2010. 


2. Support services for disabled children in regular schools: 
Thete is a provision in SSA that all disabled children requiring assistive devices 
should be provided with aids and appliances obtained as far as possible through 


convergence with the Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment, State Welfare 


Departments, National Institutions or NGOs. Disabled children have varying 
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educational needs depending on the nature of disability and they need different kinds 
of educational assistance :n accordance with their needs. It was found during the 
study that children with locomotors disabilities were provided calipers, tricycles and 
wheelchairs, but there were no structural modifications in school buildings for easy 
access of wheelchairs and tricycles. Although not much cost is involved in structural 
modifications, authorities did not take any step to carry out this work. Children with 
hearing handicaps were provided with hearing aids, but children with visual 
Impairments did not receive any facilities whatsoever. Children with visual 
impairments need special writing devices and reading material for which nothing was 
done 1n schools where the study was conducted. In no school of selected district, 
special teachers were appointed for these children. Although there is a provision for 
Rs 1200 per disabled child annually under SSA, no school claimed this amount due 
to lack of knowledge about it. In short, no support services were provided to 
disabled children except assistive devices to children with locomotors disability and 
hearing aids to children with hearing handicaps, and that too was not under SSA. 
Therefore, there is a need for wide publicity for provisions and facilities under 
SSA so that disabled children could benefit from it. SSA should ensure that 
visually impaired children receive special equipment, aids and appliances to 
continue their education, and special teachers should be appointed to provide 
educational assistance to children with disabilities in regular schools. Structural 
modifications in school buildings must be carried out to ensure easy access and 
safety of children with disabilities. 


3. Training of teachers: 


The study found that one-fourth of the teachers in selected schools of Devas district 
and about half of the teachers in selected schools of Ujjain district had received formal 
training in teaching, but none of the teachers had training in the area of disability. 
Both disabled children and parents reported of extra help from regular teachers in 
education. This suggests that if SSA could arrange to provide training in the 
areas of disability to regular teachers, this would go a long way in promoting 
inclusive education of the disabled in regular schools. In-service training and 


motivation of these teachers in the area of education of the disabled would 
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strengthen SSA to achieve its goals. Suitable modifications in preservice training 
_ couises could also ensure appropniate education to the disabled. It could be done in 


two ways: 


e Components of special education dealing with different types of disability may 
be included in the existing preservice and in-service teacher training 
curriculum. 

e Optional papers relating to the area of disability may be introduced in 


preservice training of teachers in training institutes/colleges. 


The authorities responsible for SSA may organize in-service training programmes for 
teachers to develop their skills to help disabled children in regular schools. The teachers 
may be imparted training in the use of peer tutoring and cooperative learning so that they 
could use these learning approaches in classrooms. These learning approaches could be 
very useful in schools where there are only two or three teachers. These learning 
strategies will not only help in cooperation among the children, but also improve quality 
of learning. The teachers may be encouraged to include disabled children in co- 
curricular activities of their respective schools to ensure normal development of 
these children. The authorities may also take this matter with DIETs to include 
special education component/papers in their preservice and in-service training 
courses for teachers. 


4, Assessment of children: 


Different disabilities impose various limitations on children depending on the nature of 
disability and continuous assessment of these children would facilitate their educational 
processes. In some cases, the condition of disability could deteriorate and these children 
may need adaptations in instruction. Some of the disabilities have varying needs in 
terms of transaction of contents and assessment of such needs would help improving 
learning of disabled children. As stated earlier, the nature of disability determines the 
needs of a child and regular medical checkups may be needed to ascertain whether the 
disability of the child requires different kinds of help. SSA can arrange medical 
checkups by medical professionals at regular intervals of time. It is expected that 
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SSA will bring about necessary changes in policy and implementation strategies to 
benefit all children, including the disabled, to achieve the goal of UEE. 


Suggestions for Future Research 


The research may be conducted in the following areas: 


1. 


Perceptions of students, parents and teachers about the education of disabled children 
may be investigated in other educationally backward states. 

Perceptions of students, parents and teachers about education of disabled children 
may be compared in educationally advanced states, 

Such studies may be conducted in all parts of India, including the North-East 

Studies may specifically look into educational facilities for different categories of 
disabled children. While conducting such studies, care should be taken to ensure that 
each category of disabled children receive educational facilities in accordance with 
their needs. 

Research may also be undertaken to study perceptions of other community members, 
such as Sar-Panch, members of Village Education Committees, neighbours of 
disabled children. 
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wad frat aha at ase wa & fq fancin sect eT 1-8)4 
gfentor pr aeqad— yeataeht TTeTeHT 


writes fire frat 
Tee fees ageert sie witremt afta 
st sxfre art, ae feeet-110016 
amare ferenea 4 frrcit aeat at ad vat at cre ant ¢ ak ¢ we 
ay A wa Her wed & wig freee 4 va ae at awe vier at sca ont 
fra fe feet aeatt @ RIA HT ase | OM a a Mt Tad Oe 
frog fer ver fee wR Ut peneci/cenen sar ora fared fe fanain aeat a 
fran oT oT aa | 
we we arf ar seera seat fret areft vifen ae ser Ysera at 
arart wet we TT ae ae BA ae wf SER HT Te HoT es | 
ame grr tt mg ast Gest at aa ver oem ait gam fsa 4 feet ar of 
are arent vet et ore 1 amt: ame ate @ fie am fret det Gd oer 
a 
faire fra a ad te froma a @ fret doc fancin freref dt vet 
@ 1 fafire sere ae seme ¢ fre fect sect st fren 4 aera sem 
ae & feu faire wa @ vfnfier fear or Z| 
wa weraci/areren wt a ast A set we 1 ows ‘eH’ 4 fafire 


went at mt wr we ‘se’ twa pm ti ww Fe Ae fhm 
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pee fi we) fe fe Aa ww ose a haw a a wt 


an fem amt | oat Aw a ower a wat aT am fa 3G fee | 


aus ‘a 
fare Ger 
1 aA: 
2 fiat at A: 
3, fe (Afeen/gea ) : 
4. oy: 


5. faHarT Al Wat : 


6. wa (sqafaa sift “erated srnfi/sr) 
7. fara a ut : 


ge ‘q’ 
farmait seat S fee vifee grant wer aries citerin 


1 eT A er at ae ved fea Be wae A amet oat arer 
amt @? 


a{ |] wf] 


ae at at fea ae at ? 


2, Far faery A arsat vee 4 aera & few fate sear zt ? 
ai |] ~« LL] 


3, FT HM A sea ae we yer 2? 


- 


heed. ta 


a 


4. FT Tea are wer Yer a fee sienfer wea 27 
ae [|] weet | ata [| 

5. FM Sus BT wet a Te at fees wed ote? 
a [|] ~#€ [ ] 


af vét at alata @ farsa wet vert ot ? 


6 «ae at cere A ae afer eet 8 a Fa see amet ae 
wet 2? 
a [|] ww  ] 


ae at a fa me? 


7. Fa ame afer ues sk frat 4 nee aa t ? 
eC) ow 


8 feed HY ame ue a fer F a a foe AT tH OR 
Wet ot PRI TT 


aaa L] 
i, 2a FH (afro # Fe) [J 
iii, aeane [| 
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frefatad 3 a feret 3 ot fre at ser %, OR ad aT 
fem wd | 


i, a yee [| 
ii, Tewa = 
iii, TR WE TET | 


iv. fafa seeMst St ere at ae Pevad/ were erat |_| 


aay feacin seat at are free 4 vet aie ? 


a Od A 


afe ae a Fat ? 


FH My FET TTS aH YEH Wea Bt 2? 

sere [| eet (| wet at [ 

Fa aT Hea TET Aer se ow fret yet w a Ft zt 
ore [| set-aet [ Jett [ 

FT HM HAT TENS srt Wea BW V7 

HEM [| ata [| aut at [| 


Fa ah HA VETS Ha A wr set afasfeat A mt A acat 
aad? 


or [ | wert [| ant at a 
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20. 


22, 


Fa sae Her Mest BR AT set A qHee src ST TM 
mW 8? 


STEER [| anf - att [ Jawa at [| 
em 3m ae seat S wT Uae Heal A wm ad zs ? 


SFE [estat [janet met [| 


eq sah Ha Genel sont she we et 2? 


SFE [_ anit-art [lane wet [| 


aa sed mar went fra & fairs amt A ama 4 wera 
awe 2? 


me ew PJ wa LJ 


Fa aah Ha Teast ss UT sit 8? 

aa [| | wit | =z] 
Fa ara HHT Meat sry sy UL Fendt e ? 
sen [later |] wt [| 
FT ar ay Hal TeMfeat +S we edt ase Hed 8? 


sen (|_| wteet L_] wet we 1] 


Fa UA seat A aT ade He A feet ae wt aga ATE 
eet ¢? 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


a Her RETA ores wa fee TE AT SEK HUF ? 


freer (—] were [J aftoereeh [| 

Sq ay aan seat BS are feerea & ae wrmertt ae fr 15 
Sear aseese erate ees enone 
ara [ petet [jet at L | 

wo afrain searmrn ame seer Bae HW e? 

west [jerra [| aa [_] 

Sa ars WUTATH sea sree Ce ate? 

ses (_Jarra (_] ae L_] 

aa anet wade wT ae feet ar wien fear soe 2? 


aL] wl] 


frieiar 4 a freee after 4 st Bred sass FW Wet 
Fr ort 


i. att dat wet & fee eam (os) ¢ L_| 
ii, are Aare fei) @ [| 
iii, whereas wrdfie feacin & fre syd ¢ [| 
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Appendix - ii 


ed fret afta at wee wa & fee fawcin seat 
(eet 1- syet fret eq afttraat wet ae w shea aT 
HATTA MTT 


writes ere ferret 

aes wife eater ait viet ofteq 

tt ane ari, ae feeet-110016 

wats fret frecin aeat a faa ot art a araeam @ fart fe a 

wet & faa | fracin sea a weftes fren 8 dist waa arg amy 2 1 wd 

fret afr art ava at aedt at fret faacin seg ot wafer @%, 2010 4 
ved fret yer wen 2 1 ae: wa Gia a 4 at a aed sagan 2 | 

wa me are ar sera afer , werner ae searcat a fein 

at fren a die 4 fea wy ar wi we fafa ae tq ae fren wa wer t 

1 woe ae ar aara wd fren afta at ase amr ot free fe at 

fanam seat al fnfaa fe wa wh | amy wah cea a tt ra oid a at 

Te fen st wea f 1 aa: a waar yt wear aifer F | 
fafere faerca ar act We firerea a & fred dae fracin frenet tt vat 
@ 1 fate seam ae seame @ fre frecin aed st fen 4 aera eM 


aa & feu faire wo & vftfisd fer or 2 | 
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a frat St wea al 7 Bre | 


wwii sand awa ae?) fre aw am wa , we 
ama fimat aaa hw | at Be wet w sat fat frac 
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4. Se (sayfat snfi/sqqiat srrenfa/sra) 
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6. AGA 

7. «aie fear 
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q. Fea ae 
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8. aq HT AW 
9. fanart Al WH 
10. we fet sk wa w oh faecinn 2? ae of a fe wet w 
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11, faa THe? Tw sa 


12. fancdinat & arr 
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We HM 2? 
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WeA 8. age faeain aca am fares A vast A aa sa ae VAST 
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aie ef a fea ae al ? 
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ii, thewa [| 
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We 12. 


Wey 13. 


proffer 8 freer vet A ot ge ween twtr 
wet ar Pea ws ? 

i, er te arts fee cert (OT) @ | 

ii, aR A ag (Men) @ [| 


ii, vie mite faci Se fe oer 2 [| 


eq afte aft seat f fea cade wae ae feet aT oie 
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a, 


¢ Lj « LJ 
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ae et a fea yer ? 


Fa ae fra tea H Bead ase ex amt sf ? 
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wa and fea wa S wes wea ae? 
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Fa fred seq wt sah He aenfedt a ata faa t ? 
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Wea 18. ea ser frac seat free f ary ardent, aa fr 15 
apret ait 26 Re B aest 4 oT ae 2? 
a CL] wat =| 


afe et at fea arin 4 ? 


Wea 19. Faq ara fracin aed wt get aeat at axe faenca 4 stern 


fra sat @ ? 


ef: wt 6 6f 


afe wet at war stat 37 
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Appendix - iii 


wd fret afar at gag aa & fee free geet (er 1-8)at fara 
I Hearcet gar frat wereat @ sient or 
TATA-WATse | /MTaATATL 


mrt fee ferart 

Tea Vihear sagen ait virerr uftey 

at anfre ari, ae feeett-110076 

ware fret feercit aeat a fre tt art et omavam @ ft fe aa 

weat ferme 1 fare ae at wafer fier @ faa car arpt ame ¢ 1 ad 

Ret afar ar sera at aedt at firm fanaa aed ot wafer % 2010 2 
vec fren we HoT Se | at: sa Oat wr A at ar wea apace 2 | 

BI Me are aT Seera Weel, arearct, cer sere fran afte & 

feacint at fret a fava 4 frat aa wer wr we die 3 fea wy eet at 

Wr wet He t 1 ee Me are a stra ad fren afm at age wr 2, 

free fr ait farcin seat at frfer fear a we 1 am wad wea a a we 
wit art ar a fee ot wea 8 | aa: aT waar yo aed snevaw 2 

fare fara at ae te faa 8 8 frat dan faacin fret a ued 

2 faire seme ae gene 2 fre feng wet et fren a aera we we 


& fara faire wo S yfnfaa fear oe 2 
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wa yeah Sd ae Bata a ts) we eB Re ced Fit 
wet tan as ‘a’ tw wat aT at wet S sare So sit feet we 
at A ote | 


ae wt Sane a wat ae | fre oe et amt wet AM see a 
fa mM twa tema | as ae wet a an fatter fenced a 
fa wa to at fread area wet om sae a fea TA UM A at wm fem 
ar | awit tae gt tat) wat 4a wt qaed sere tia 
m™ wet a fem wd | fre wet 4 free arent ao qa at wt, am 
fara & fread 


are ‘a 
fafere qa 
1 FA 
2, fei (afer ges) 
3 ary 
4. Wifes dram : 
5. aaa 


6. fameafaereat 4 fanain acct at dem: 


7.  frerea/eererat 4 faercina at ware ; 
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aug 'q’ 
fara ferenfiat at frat wer vier Great a wir efeater 
1. Bara fares & faeoin seat wt fren wa ae wr afer 2 


a [ ] 2 [ ] 


afe wet at Fat? 


2. fac sea a wah Teaen 4 fetta fara vere we 2 


# [TC] € CJ 


aie vet at Fai? 


3. famein frenfiat = fren @ fare faire aware wt mee t 
a{[] w{ ] 
afe ef at frat srercent at faire fret fear wr 2 
4. eT A ue wee free ferent S fare seme om ugh at fet a 
aera aga utadt wat 8? 
a [| ei [ 


ae ef at fa ver & agar ad z 
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frmain frenffet B vif ypatem BS fere fet TS fine ffir aT 
wart wet 2? 
wee 
afr tas [| 
ties L_] 
aq fer [| 
aa LJ 
faci set B after stat fret A whe at 2% 
rn 


af et at fra wean? 


frera Fy yaet aA Se ae faacin aed was de 4 vt we wd z 


‘* CJ * LF 


afe at at eet? 


. farina faenifat at aaa wer 4 ver a sa geal at fran ofa 


wet ¢ 


a‘ Ci] (] 


afe ef dt ma? 
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5. fama aed SP oyet a fret S fee fe 3 a Sh as fee a 
sey 2 OW wet a em aw 
ya Rez 
sae oH (afr & fare) 
sTstHa 
tar fda aa 


oq Tenet 


Se ee 


MEER ECA 
10. faaain aa af fee foeree 4 fefeher FS ot fram arnt ser Zt 


FW wet a Fem wm 


i ere [ 
co LJ 
SR el Tey Bd 


AA aust SE ea ae fovatora wees art L_ 
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fren eM 

aia Se oS fire som a) [| 

are % arg (ten) L 


vires writs frerain 3 fre war [| 
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gfe ofa seat A fre cada eo a eerie ar item fear am 
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ate wet at Fai? 


famel faercra at sent feast a am ad z 
Hat aaa frenef [| 


a 
ant [| 
fat at Sot Fa 
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e LJ #@ (] 


afe et at fre war? 





ferenfdat set vert ara ana far Pret fafrat ar wart wet 27 
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Appendix - iv 


wa fer afta at ae a & feu fawcin set (Her 1-8) 
at fiter tq searcat wer frenfiat & efeatr ar staciad 
Ta SHA 


wri fret feet 

ata vee ager att ure ufteg 

st anes art, 7g frrett-110016 

Fa sacar Wor ar sete fran frente my feerea 4 tt wm art 
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fapam faenfiai ar war 

Wat Get 
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